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National Educational Policy 


WO RECENT statements from the President 

have a significant bearing on national educational 
policy. One of these is from his annual address on 
the State of the Union, delivered to the Congress on 
January 5, and the second is from his message laid 
before the Congress on January 10 in which he pre- 
sented the budget for the year ending June 30, 
1950. The statement from the President’s annual 
address is as follows: 


Federal Aid to Education 


“Tt is equally shocking that millions of our children 
are not receiving a good education. Millions of 
them are in over-crowded, obsolete buildings. We 
are short of teachers, because teachers’ salaries are 
too low to attract new teachers, or to hold the ones 
we have. All these school problems will become 
much more acute as a result of the tremendous 
increase in the enrollment in our elementary schools 
in the next few years. I cannot repeat too strongly 
my desire for prompt Federal financial aid to the 
States to help them operate and maintain their 
school systems.” 


New Department Recommended 

President Truman in his address recommended an 
administrative change affecting education, in the 
following language: 

“The governmental agency which now administers 
the programs of health, education, and social security 
should be given full departmental status.” 


Education and General Research 


The general statement headed “Education and 
General Research” in the budget message is: 

“It is important to the continued progress of the 
Nation that we raise our educational standards and 
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expand our fundamental research. At the present 
time the Federal Government promotes education 
by providing professional leadership and advice to 
educators, and by supporting vocational education 
and the land-grant colleges through grants-in-aid to 
the States. It also supports Howard University 
and educational institutions for the blind and deaf, 
and provides for the education of Indians. The 
Government provides library and museum services 
through the Library of Congress, the Smithsonian 
Institution, the National Gallery of Art, and the 
Botanic Gardens, and carries on general research 
through the National Bureau of Standards, the 
Bureau of the Census, and the Naval Observatory. 

““Expenditures in the fiscal year 1950 for education 
and general research are estimated at 414 million 
dollars. The increase of 329 million dollars over 1949 
is almost entirely for proposed grants to States for 
education and for the decennial census of population. 

“In addition to these general programs, many 
Federal agencies carry on specialized education and 
research activities which are included in other 
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functional groupings. Some of these are the educa- 
tion benefits for veterans, fellowship and other train- 
ing programs designed to produce needed specialists, 
and research for military and other purposes. 

“Aid to education.—Although the Federal Govern- 
ment is engaged in this broad range of educational 
activities, we are not yet assuring all the children of 
our Nation the opportunity of receiving the basic 
education which is essential to a strong democracy. 
In many areas, teachers’ salaries are low, particularly 
in the elementary grades. Too many are leaving the 
profession; too few are entering. Enrollments are 
rising. As a result, overcrowded classrooms and 
substandard instruction are common. As the large 
number of children born during and after the war 
reach school age, the situation will become even 
worse. 

“Many States are finding it difficult, even with 
high tax rates, to pay adequate salaries or to take 
other corrective measures. It is therefore urgent that 
the Congress enact legislation to provide grants to 
the States in support of a basic minimum program of 
elementary and secondary education for all our chil- 
dren and youth. This Budget includes a tentative 
appropriation estimate of 300 million dollars for such 
grants in the fiscal year 1950. 

“We know that a shortage of school buildings 
exists in many parts of the country as a result of 
wartime deferment of construction and the increase 
in the school-age population. We do not know the 
over-all extent of the shortage, the particular areas 
in which it exists, and whether State and local 
governments can alleviate it without special Federal 
aid for construction. In order to provide an adequate 
factual basis for further consideration of the problem, 
I ask the Congress to authorize a survey of educa- 
tional building needs and the adequacy of State and 
local resources available to meet these needs. 

“Tt has become increasingly obvious that the 
national welfare demands that higher education be 
made available to more of our talented young people. 
We should now determine the soundest and most 
practicable means of providing additional oppor- 
tunities for capable young people who could not 
otherwise afford a college or university education. 
“The Budget estimates include 1 million dollars 
as a tentative estimate of appropriations needed for 
these surveys when authorized by the Congress. 
“Howard University —An extensive building pro- 
gram is under way at Howard University to meet 
part of the need which results from the doubling 
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of student enrollment since 1946. Additional con- 
tract authorizations of 6 million dollars are requested 
in connection with this building program. 
“National Science Foundation.—The strength and 
economic welfare of our country in years to come are 
largely dependent on the advances that can be made 
in basic scientific research. To maintain and expand 
the Nation’s efforts in scientific research and to help 
assure an adequate supply of trained scientists in the 
future, I again urge that the Congress enact legisla- 
tion creating a National Science Foundation in a 
form which does not contain the basic administrative 
defects of the bill passed by the Eightieth Congress, 
This Budget includes tentative estimates of 2.5 
million dollars of appropriations and, in addition, 
2.5 million dollars of contract authority to enable 
he Foundation to establish its organization and 
nitiate its program during the fiscal year 1950” 
pp. M45-M47). 


The Office of Education 


Several explanatory statements under the heading 
“Office of Education” are made in the Budget, as 
follows: 

“The Office of Education provides national 
leadership in education and assists the States and 
other agencies with the development of more effec- 
tive educational programs through research, con- 
sultation, professional advice, and publications of 
basic facts and statistics. Since 1945 the appropria- 
tion for salaries and expenses has more than doubled 
to provide for reorganization of the office. The 
total decrease of $65,800 recommended for 1950 
provides for a transfer of certain functions to the 
Office of Administrator. It will support the re- 
maining functions at approximately the 1949 level” 
(p. 167). 

“Tt is estimated that $300,000,000 will be needed 
in 1950 for Federal aid for education. Such a bill 
passed the Senate last year and will be reintroduced 
this year. It is also estimated that $250,000 will 
be needed to administer this Federal-aid program 
and $1,000,000 to plan a scholarship and fellowship 
program and survey educational construction re 
quirements. Grants to States for these latter pur- 
poses are not anticipated before fiscal year 1951” 


(p. 170). 
Buildings and Research 
The following explanation appears in the Budget 


under the heading “Education and General Re- 
search”: 
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“Expenditure of 8.8 million dollars under this 
function for fiscal year 1950 are for planning and 
continuation of construction of buildings at Howard 
University, Washington, D. C., for a geophysical 
institute at Fairbanks, Alaska, and for research 
facilities at the National Bureau of Standards, 
including plans for a radio propagation laboratory 
under proposed legislation. ‘To provide a basis for 
determining whether Federal assistance is required 
for school building construction, a survey of ele- 
mentary and secondary school building requirements 
and adequacy of State and local resources to meet 
such requirements is recommended in this Budget” 


(p. 1357). 


Summary of actual and recommended appropriations 
for education and general research in The Budget of 
the United States Government for the Fiscal 
Year ending June 30, 1950 (p. M46) 


[Fiscal years. In millions] 
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1 Less than one-half million dollars. 
In addition, this Budget includes 6 million dollars of appropriations recom- 
mended to liquidate prior year contract authorizations. 


American Printing House for the Blind 
The amount of the appropriation recommended 
in the Budget for the American Printing House 
for the Blind is $115,000. The explanation is: 
“The amount recommended for this institution 
located at Louisville, Ky., has been appropriated 
annually since 1937. The entire amount is used to 
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manufacture equipment and materials for free dis- 
tribution to schools for the blind throughout the 
country. Additional materials produced for the 
blind are sold direct” (p. 166). 


Columbia Institution for the Deaf 

An appropriation of $315,300 is recommended 
for the Columbia Institution for the Deaf. The 
explanation is: 

“This institution for instruction of deaf persons 
includes two schools. Kendall School provides 
instruction below the college level for students 
from the District of Columbia and a few private 
students. Gallaudet College provides for the edu- 
cation of deaf persons from the States and Terri- 
tories on a basis of congressional scholarships. A 
slight increase of $22,900 is recommended for fiscal 
year 1950. The reorganization of this institution 
and the expansion of its facilities are still being 
considered by the Federal Security Agency” (p. 166). 


Howard University 


An appropriation of $8,054,425 is recommended 
for Howard University—an increase of $4,952,725 
over the fiscal year 1949. The explanatory state- 
ment is: 

“Howard University receives funds from the Fed- 
eral Government for the partial support of under- 
graduate, graduate, and specialized education and 
training in nine schools and colleges. A tenth school, 
for religious training, is not aided. Veterans’ en- 
rollments have crowded the facilities beyond their 
capacity since 1947. No further expansion of total 
enrollment is contemplated, but the schools of med- 
icine and dentistry and the graduate school will con- 
tinue to grow with a corresponding reduction in the 
Liberal Arts College. To provide a lower teacher- 
student ratio and increase of the preclinical staff in 
1950, an additional $185,000 is recommended for 
salaries and expenses. An appropriation of $60,000 
is recommended for preliminary planning of expan- 
sion of medical facilities. To liquidate all existing 
contract authorizations for four buildings will require 
appropriation of $4,659,425. The construction of 
four other buildings including a law school building, 
an administration building, a biology building and 
greenhouse, and men’s dormitory units is also recom- 
mended with appropriation of $1,000,000 and new 
contract authorization of $5,882,300” (pp. 166-167). 

Freedmen’s Hospital also receives Federal appro- 
priations—the amount recommended is $2,443,000. 
The hospital is affiliated with the Howard University 
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School of Medicine and serves as a teaching center 
for medical trainees. The hospital conducts a school 
of nurse education and trains other types of hospital 
personnel. 

In these statements the three significant new fea- 
tures are: (1) Federal aid to elementary and second- 


ary education (previously recommended but not 
enacted); (2) creation of a new Federal department 
which would include education; and (3) a recom- 
mended appropriation for surveys relating to scholar- 
ships and school buildings. 





Congressional Activities of 


URING the first week in which the Eighty-first 
Congress was in session, 1,176 bills were intro- 
duced in the House, and 272 were introduced in the 
Senate. Of special importance was the introduction 
in both the legislative branches of bills designed to 
authorize the appropriation of funds to assist the 
States and Territories in financing a minimum foun- 
dation education program. Such legislation was 
proposed jointly by Senators Thomas, Hill, Murray, 
Neely, Chavez, Pepper, Ellender, McGrath, Long, 
Taft, Tobey, Aiken, Smith, and Ives (S. 246), as well 
as by Senator Chapman (S. 133). Similar bills were 
introduced by many Members of the House. 
Other bills introduced which are of particular im- 
portance to higher education are listed below. 


FEDERAL SupPORT OF RESEARCH 


National Science Foundation—S. 247 (Thomas, 
Kilgore, Fulbright, Smith, Gordon, and Saltonstall), 
H. R. 12 (Priest), H. R. 311 (Wolverton), H. R. 259 
(Celler). 

Public Health Research—S. 102 (Tobey and 
O’Mahoney), H. R. 62 (Fulton), H. R.790 (Douglas). 


VETERANS EpUCATION 


H. R. 121 (Rogers), H. R. 137 (Battle), H. R. 287 
(Rogers), H. R. 499 (Larcade), H. R. 500 (Larcade), 
H. R. 845 (Heffernan). 


Miuitrary TRAINING 


Additional Military, Naval, and Air Academies— 
S. 151 (Cordon and Morse), H. R. 81 (McDonough), 
H. R. 82 (McDonough), H. R. 377 (Christopher). 

Increase in Number of Cadets at West Point and 
Midshipmen at Annapolis Allowed Members of 


* Specialist for Economics, Division of Higher Education, 
Office of Education. 
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Interest to Higher Education 


BY J. LAURENCE PHALAN* 


Congress—H. R. 172 (Farrington), H. R. 174 
(Farrington). 


Non- 


SoctaLt-SEcuRITY COVERAGE EXTENDED TO 
PROFIT INSTITUTIONS 
H. R. 258 (Mack), H. R. 363 (Celler), H. R. 536 
(Reed). 


SpeciAL FEDERAL INSTITUTIONS 


Students Training with Government Agencies— 
H. R. 6 (Patman). 

Foreign Service Academy—H. R. 471 (Keogh). 

Cooperative Extension System—S. 110 (Morse, 
Thomas, Aiken, and Thye), H. R. 61 (Fulton), H.R. 
875 (Madden). 


MIscELLANEOUS 

Department of Health, Education, and Security— 
H. R. 184 (Harris). 

Exemption from Withholding Tax Deductions— 
H. R. 277 (Reed). 

Exemption from Admissions Taxes—H. R. 38] 
(Davis). 

Natural Resources Council—S. 35 (McCarran). 





Faculty Handbook of Information 


A FACULTY HANDBOOK of information has been pub- 
lished by the Clemson Agricultural College of South 
Carolina. The handbook, compiled from the bylaws 
of the board of trustees, the college catalog, and 
numerous other sources, serves as a convenient refer- 
ence bulletin on items of special interest to the 
faculty, including recreational facilities and service 
organizations of the community. This 32-page 
bulletin includes sections on such matters as tenure, 
retirement, research funds, available faculty clubs, 
the grading system, musical activities, taxes, and 
voting requirements. 
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Pharmacy Takes a New Look at Itself 


ORE than 20 years ago, the leaders of American 

pharmacy began their efforts for a Nation-wide, 
critical study of the affairs of the profession. In 
1946, these efforts resulted in the setting up of an 
enterprise known as the Pharmaceutical Survey. 


Purpose and Procedure 

The immediate defined purpose of the Pharmaceu- 
tical Survey was to assemble the essential facts re- 
lating to present-day pharmaceutical education, 
services, and practices. With these facts as a basis, 
it was hoped to develop and to implement programs 
of action for raising the professional standing of 
pharmacy among the health professions and to better 
the character and the quantity of its contributions 
to the health interests of the Nation. 

To insure impartiality and disinterest, the Ameri- 
can Council on Education was requested to assume 
the oversight of the survey. The necessary funds 
for the projected operations were made available 
by the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical 
Education. It was specified that the evidence and 
the conclusions were to be subject to review and 
approval by a select committee composed of 13 
representatives of various segments of American 
pharmacy—educational institutions, research labora- 
tories, manufacturers and distributors of pharma- 
ceuticals, retail pharmacies, and hospitals. Two 
representatives of the public were included, as were 
the president and vice president of the American 
Council on Education. W. W. Charters served as the 
chairman of this select committee. 

Following 2% years of activity by the working 
staff of the survey, and with the cooperation of 
pharmaceutical organizations and of many hundreds 
of practicing pharmacists, the committee has recently 
published, through the American Council on Educa- 
tion, its first report, under the title Findings and 
Recommendations of the Pharmaceutical Survey, 1948. 
In this report are the summarized facts and the 
problems of 11 areas of pharmaceutical operation. 
Altogether 60 specific recommendations of both 
immediate and long-range concern to the profession 
are presented. 





*Director, The Pharmaceutical Survey, American Council on 
Education; president emeritus, Purdue University. 
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By EDWARD C, ELLIOTT* 


Manpower for Pharmacy 


The survey has proposed the organization of a 
Commission on Professional Manpower for Pharmacy. 
This commission would serve as an agency for the 
continuous study of the problems of the supply 
of and the demand for trained personnel in the 
various fields of pharmaceutical activity. Particular 
attention would be given to the adequate manning 
of the Nation’s more than 50,000 retail drug stores, 
both in times of peace and during any national 
emergency. ‘These establishments are the main 
centers for the practice of the profession. 


Council on Pharmaceutical Education 

The American Council on Pharmaceutical Educa- 
tion, representing the American Association of 
Colleges of Pharmacy, the National Association of 
Boards of Pharmacy, and the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association, was organized in 1932 and began 
its work as the agency for the accrediting of colleges 
and departments of pharmacy in 1939. 

The survey report states: “If the profession of 
Pharmacy is to be further energized through its 
educational institutions, standards, and practices, 
effective ways and means must be found to guarantee 
to the council opportunity to continue and to ex- 
pand its constructive services for the betterment 
and strengthening of the national structure of pro- 
fessional education for pharmacy.” And, “It is of 
the utmost importance that the standards, proce- 
dures, and services of the council be such as to 
protect and to promote the responsible freedom of 
each institution for advancing the cause of pharma- 
ceutical education.” 

Among the specific recommendations relating to 
the council is that for the creation of an executive 
officer to be designated as the commissioner for 
pharmaceutical education. It is also recommended 
that the council adopt a system for the graded 
classification of accredited institutions. 


Teaching Personnel 

The report observes that providing the professional 
training institutions with competent teaching per- 
sonnel “is a manpower issue of the first order.” 
The principal recommendations are for the conduct 
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of summer seminars for teachers of pharmaceutical 
subjects and for the encouragement of certain of the 
properly staffed, equipped, and located colleges of 
pharmacy to serve as national centers for the prep- 
aration of teachers of pharmacy. 

The necessity for better selection, guidance, and 
testing of students is emphasized by a series of 
constructive recommendations. 


Support of Education 

As might be expected, the adequate financing of 
the colleges and schools is recognized as an issue 
that may not be disregarded. The recommendation 
of the survey is that “the individual establishments 
comprising the business of pharmacy recognize and 
assume their direct professional and financial re- 
sponsibility for the effective maintenance of the 
profession of pharmacy through the support of 
pharmaceutical education.” 


State Boards of Pharmacy 


Under the established American practice, the 
State boards of pharmacy exert a dominant influ- 
ence. There are 49 such boards, each operating 
under its own code of laws and regulations. 

The organization, financial support, and func- 
tions of these boards have been subjected to detailed 
analysis. It is recommended that the leading na- 
tional pharmaceutical organizations jointly organize 
a convention for pharmaceutical legislation for the 
purpose of drafting a standard pharmaceutical act 
to serve as a guide to the several States for the pro- 
gressive development of their own pharmaceutical 
laws and to provide for effective working relation- 
ships of States and national agencies. 

The system of examinations for licensure, now 
conducted by State boards of pharmacy, has been 
dissected and tested. The problem is that of mod- 
ernizing the entire examination procedure. Accord- 
ing to the report: “This involves the recognition of 
the fact that the making and grading of examina- 
tions have become a highly specialized phase of edu- 
cation. Under the general legal specifications now 
obtaining, boards of pharmacy are composed of mem- 
bers who are active retail pharmacists and naturally 
are more or less engrossed with the conduct of their 
personal businesses. It is too much to expect all 
of these men to be effectively familiar with the 
changed content of pharmaceutical teaching or with 
the new forms of examinations. Even with the ad- 
mitted difficulties—legal, political, and traditional — 
pharmacy may not evade the task of modernizing 
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its present outmoded examination plan.” 

The prevailing practical experience requirement 
for licensure calls for radical action. The report 
bluntly states that the present requirements for prac- 
tical experience as a prerequisite for licensure should 
be modified to be of more practical value or be 
abolished. 


Study of Prescriptions 

Perhaps the major undertaking of the survey was 
the detailed study of more than 13,000 prescriptions 
collected in November 1946 from the 220 retail 
pharmacies located in 186 villages, towns, and cities 
distributed over 39 States. The complete report of 
this prescription study will be one of the principal 
publications of the survey shortly to be issued. 
Therein will be set forth the evidence of the far- 
reaching changes that have taken place, and are 
taking place, radically modifying the professional 
responsibility of the individual practitioner of phar- 
macy as this is met in the compounding and dis- 
pensing of medicines for the physician’s prescription. 


Education and Training 

Without question, the interest of the colleges and 
schools of pharmacy will be focused on the section 
of the survey report which deals with the education 
and technical and professional training of the phar- 
macist. This section, “The Pharmaceutical Curricu- 
lum,” was prepared under the immediate direction 
of Lloyd E. Blauch of the United States Office of 
Education. A number of committees of specialists 
in the various fields of the teaching and practice of 
pharmacy collaborated with Dr. Blauch. 

The report traces the evolution and current status 
of the professional instruction of pharmacists, indi- 
cates the relation of the changes that have taken 
place to general educational progress, and analyzes 
the effect of the commercialization of the modern 
drug store upon the ideals and service of pharmacy. 
That an effective program of professional prepara- 
tion must not neglect general education of the phar- 
macist is convincingly argued. 

Six basic principles for the pharmaceutical cur- 
riculum are stated. First, the subject matter is to 
be selected, developed, and organized for the specific 
purpose of attaining the established objectives; 
second, the curriculum is to take account of the 
opportunities and requirements of professional prac- 
tice not only as they now are, but also as they are 
likely to develop during the coming two or three 
decades; third, courses of instruction are to be 
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organized in sound sequences; fourth, sufficient time 
must be allowed to enable complete mastery by the 
student rather than mere memorization; fifth, allow- 
ance should be made for adaptation to the profes- 
sional interests of the individual student; and sixth, 
the faculty of a school of pharmacy, under the lead- 
ership of the dean, is responsible for the continuous 
development and application of a curriculum. The 
curriculum must be dynamic, not static. 

While recognizing that the realistic practical situ- 
ation indicates the necessity of an intensive utiliza- 
tion of the 4-year curriculum, the survey report 
proceeds to recommend that the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges of Pharmacy take the necessary 
initial steps for the development and establishment 
of a 6-year program of education and training leading 
to the professional degree of doctor of pharmacy, 
such program to include two or more years of general 
education and basic scientific training. 

In-Service Training 

The last section of the Findings and Recommenda- 
tions deals with the in-service training of practicing 
pharmacists. It is recommended that there be de- 
veloped a “division of pharmaceutical extension” by 
each of the colleges to undertake refresher courses, 
reading programs, correspondence study courses, and 
the systematic visiting and personal counseling of 
practicing pharmacists. 

Before its work is concluded, the Committee on 
the Pharmaceutical Survey will issue further find- 
ings and recommendations. It is planned that the 
final complete report will be issued by next June. 


Implementation 


No memorandum, even one as brief as this, would 
be complete without reference to one distinctive 
feature of the Pharmaceutical Survey. The original 
plan provided for a 3-year undertaking—2 years for 
the fact finding and fact interpretation and 1 year 
of effort to put the recommendations into effect. 
The survey is now in the implementation stage. The 
American Council on Pharmaceutical Education has 
been granted funds, as recommended by the survey, 
and has created the office of Director of Educational 
Relations. Under the Council, the work of exam- 
ining the colleges and schools for accreditation is 
now under way. ‘The survey thus promises to result 
hot merely in printed reports but in a program of 
productive action. 
ln Conclusion 


Early in the survey the director announced: 
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“There was an old profession of pharmacy. There 
is coming to be a new profession of pharmacy. The 
Pharmaceutical Survey has been concerned with the 
nature, the standards, and the problems of the new 
profession resulting from the influence of modern 
science, economics, and education. Although many 
of the elements of the old profession remain, the new 
profession tends to assume a distinctive form and 
unique functions. This form and these functions 
have been the center of the constructive efforts of 
the survey.” 

The crusade for the new American pharmacy is 
vigorously under way. 





Public Administration Case Studies 


AN INTERUNIVERSITY PROJECT to prepare case studies 
in public administration has produced its first case, 
an 86-page analysis of the disposal since the war of 
Government-built aluminum plants. The case study 
is the first of more than 100 which are being prepared 
with the aid of a $100,000 grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. Cornell, Harvard, 
Princeton, and Syracuse Universities are cooperating | 
in the work. 

The purpose of the project is to prepare case mate- 
rials for teaching in the field of public administration. 
Although the case method has been used in law and 
business schools, this is its first large-scale applica- 
tion in public administration. The cooperating 
institutions believe that the use of case materials 
will become a significant element in programs in 
public administratior. in many universities and that 
the preparation in itself has great potentialities for 
closer cooperation between universities and the 
Government in improving both research and educa- 
tion programs in public policy and its execution. 

The first completed study is being tested in the 
School of Business and Public Administration at 
Cornell, the Graduate School of Public Administra- 
tion at Harvard, the Woodrow Wilson School of 
Public and International Affairs at Princeton, and 
the Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship and 
Public Affairs at Syracuse. The cooperating institu- 
tions expect to publish the cases for general dis- 
tribution. 

The histories are being prepared in Washington 
by a three-man staff. Production is expected to 
average about three cases a month over a 3-year 
period. 
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General Education at West Virginia University 
By STEPHEN F. CROCKER* 


HIS YEAR the College of Arts and Sciences at 

West Virginia University instituted a complete 
program of Integrated Studies in the lower division 
and provided for the further development of general 
courses in the upper division. The new program 
affords a lower division option for students who are 
candidates for degrees. They may still follow the 
conventional course, or they may enroll in the new 
program of Integrated Studies. 


Introductory General Courses 

The core of the new program is in four introductory 
general courses: Humanities, social sciences, bio- 
logical sciences, and physical sciences. Students 
will ordinarily complete this work in the first 2 years: 
(1) By taking only three of these area courses, if the 
department in which they expect to major compels 
them to begin specialization in their freshman year; 
or (2) by taking all four area courses, if they post- 
pone specialization until the sophomore year or if 
the department in which they expect to major allows 
the area course in that field as a prerequisite for 
advanced study. However, students who carry a 
reduced load or who wish to meet specific depart- 
mental requirements in other specialized courses 
may extend the completion of the program beyond 
the 2-year period with no reduction of honor points. 

Students who complete satisfactorily either the 
four area courses or three of them and a specialized 
course in the remaining area, as well as the regular 
requirements in a foreign language, English composi- 
tion, physical education, and military training (men), 
will be considered to have met not only the general 
requirements of the university but also the general 
(i. e., nondepartmental) requirements of the College 
of Arts and Sciences. Those students who meet 
these requirements have 64 hours of college credit 
and 64 honor points in residence in the College of 
Arts and Sciences and will be entitled to the new 2- 
year degree of associate in arts; those who go on and 
satisfy the upper-division requirements may in two 
more years earn either the degree of bachelor of 
arts or bachelor of science. 


Evolution of the Program 
General courses are not new at West Virginia 
University; well over a decade ago experimentation 


* Chairman of Integrated Studies, West Virginia University. 
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was begun with them. For a number of years the 
Department of Biology, by combining zoology and 
botany, had been offering a course called “General 
Biology.” In 1937, after a year and a half of prep- 
aration, the first general course in the humanities 
was offered. In it were integrated materials from 
the fields of history, romance languages, classics, 
English, German, philosophy, art, and music, to 
present cross sections of western civilization at those 
points which have the closest bearing on modern life. 
Subsequently, a general course in the social sciences 
and another in the physical sciences have been in- 
stalled and carried far beyond the experimental 
stage. The new development, represents the bring- 
ing together of these area courses under one head, 
recognizing them as a definite part of the curriculum 
leading to regular college degrees, and establishing a 
program stable enough for present purposes and 
flexible enough for “future developments. Special 
features of the new administrative unit pertain to 
staff, budget, and examiner. 

So far the emphasis has been on the elementary 
but integrated study of the four main areas of knowl- 
edge. Attention will next be given to elementary 
skill courses. A course in “Basic Mathematics” and 
an integrated course in “Communications Skills” 
(writing, speaking, reading, listening) are under con- 
sideration for students enrolled in the program. 


Upper Division General Courses 


General courses are also being developed in the 
upper division. A course in the humanities called 
“The Medieval Synthesis” has been given experi- 
mentally for several years and has proved so success- 
ful that it is being continued as a regular part of the 
developing curriculum. Another course, called 
“American Civilization,” is being offered for the 
first time this year. The central theme is the mani- 
festation of the democratic spirit in the thought and 
feeling of the American people. The purpose is to 
give a clear-cut and much needed understanding of 
the great accomplishments of American democracy. 
The method is through lectures and readings on 
American history, literature, philosophy, and the 
fine arts, supplemented by discussions of the various 
phases of American life. A new course in “Great 
Books” will be offered next semester and expanded 
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into a full-year course next year. A course entitled 
“Appreciation of the Arts,” now being given depart- 
mentally, will be expanded when transferred to the 
general course field. 

In the social sciences, a course in “World Affairs” 


is in the offing. In the biological sciences one in 
“General Ecology,” integrating the materials of 


already existing courses in “Plant Ecology” and 
“Animal Ecology,” has been proposed. In the 
physical sciences, the question is whether a course 
in “the History of Science” or one in “Modern 
Scientific Theory” will be added next. And recent 
articles in HicHER EpucaTion on geography present 
another interesting possibility.’ 





Aids for Atomic Energy Programs 


in the Schools 


OOPERATION with other educational agencies 

has been the keynote of efforts by colleges and 
universities to stimulate atomic energy education in 
the public schools. Through workshops and publi- 
cations many institutions of higher learning are 
helping secondary school teachers to understand the 
urgent need to teach about atomic energy and to 
develop adequate teaching procedures. 


University of Kansas 


In the summer of 1946, the University of Kansas 
and the State department of public instruction 
sponsored a workshop on atomic energy for admin- 
istrators and secondary school teachers of social 
studies. The group produced a study guide which 
was later published by the State department of 
public instruction and made available, with other 
materials on atomic energy, to social studies teachers 
throughout the State. 


The Nebraska Program 


In Nebraska, the colleges, the university, and the 
State department of public instruction are develop- 
ing the Nebraska Program on United Nations and 
Atomic Energy Education. In a workshop held on 
the university campus at Lincoln during the summer 
of 1948, public school teachers studied problems of 
the United Nations and atomic energy control and 
developed teaching materials for classroom use. 

In November 1948, a 3-day workshop was held 
for community leaders, including teachers, from all 
parts of the State. Representatives from other 
universities and State departments of education in 
the area participated. 

The Nebraska -Program is a continuing one. 





“Specialist for Social Sciences and Geography, Division of 
Secondary Education, Office of Education. 
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By DOROTHY McCLURE* 


Several local work conferences have been planned 
for the next few months. During the summer of 
1949. educators from various parts of the United 
States will convene on the university campus for 
a 2-week workshop. The participants will be 
drawn largely from State departments of public 
instruction and universities. 


New England Regional Program 


A regional workshop to train leaders for local 
workshops on atomic energy education was the 
spearhead of a movement for better teaching about 
atomic energy in the public schools of New England. 
The Harvard University Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, the New England School Science Council, the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, the Boston 
Museum of Science, and the State departments of 
education in the region set up a New England 
Workshop Advisory Council for Atomic Education. 
This Council sponsored a 4-day training program in 
Boston in December 1948. The time was evenly 
divided between scientific information and teaching 
procedures. Several field trips were arranged for 
the group, so that participants might see some of 
the results of atomic energy developments—in a 
cancer research laboratory, in a factory where special 
technical equipment was being built. Health pro- 
tective measures needed in making experiments in 
school laboratories were studied. 

The New England program is planned as a con- 
tinuing effort. Numerous local workshops on atomic 
energy education will be held during the spring and 
summer of 1949 for public school teachers. While 
the impetus has thus far come from teachers of 

1 Otis W. Freeman, “Status and Purposes of College Geography,” Hicuer 
Epucation, V (October 1, 1948), 31-33; “Geography Offerings in Universities 


and Colleges of the United States,” Hicner Epucation, V (November 15, 
1948), 61-65. 
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science, leaders in both the science and the social 
studies fields hope that teachers of social studies 
will be included in the developing program. 


University of Illinois Workshop 


One section of the general summer workshop 
sponsored in 1948 by the College of Education of 
the University of Illinois was devoted to problems 
of teaching world citizenship. Atomic energy was 
considered by the 24 teachers of English, of social 
studies, and of science who participated in the 8-week 
session. ‘Teaching materials on world citizenship, 
including atomic energy information, were prepared 
by members of the group, duplicated, and distributed 
to all sections of the workshop. 


University Publications 


The publication of teaching materials and sug- 
gestions is an important contribution to public- 
school treatment of atomic energy problems. The 
first comprehensive suggestions for teaching about 
atomic energy at the secondary-school level were 
developed by participants in a university summer 
session and published in 1946 by the Bureau of 
Research and Service, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

Within the last year, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, has published a resource unit which 
should facilitate instruction about atomic energy.? 
The University of Iowa is cooperating with the Iowa 
Committee on Atomic Education in developing 
teaching units for use in high school classes in science 
and social studies. Within the last 2 years, two 
issues of the bulletin of the Bureau of Government 
Research at the University of Kansas have been 
devoted to atomic energy, and a third is planned 
for the current year. Some 15,000 copies of each 
issue were distributed to the Kansas public schools. 

Cooperative projects, carried on by universities 
and colleges working with other educational agen- 
cies, have proved their value. The success and in- 
fluence of these efforts should encourage other insti- 
tutions to help the secondary schools develop pro- 
grams of atomic energy education. 


1 Harold C. Hand, ed. Living in the Atomic Age, a Resource Unit for Teachers 
in Secondary Schools. Urbana: University of Illinois, 1946. 

3 The Challenge of Atomic Energy by Ryland W. Crary, Hubert M. Evans, 
Albert Gotlieb, and Israel Light. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1948. 
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Experimental Curriculum at DePauw 


IN THE FALL of 1948 DePauw University instituted 
an experimental curriculum, to be carried on for a 
trial period of 5 years, with a limited number of 
students. Fifty freshmen were admitted at that 
time, and present plans call for admitting 50 freshmen 
during each of the next 4 years. 


PuRPOSE 


The experimental curriculum is an attempt to 
meet the criticism that specialization has been under- 
taken too early in the student’s program and that 
as a result many important fields of knowledge have 
remained untouched. Students in this curriculum 
will accordingly have fewer electives than is custom- 
ary. The courses have been organized by members 
of the staff of the cooperating departments, under 
the general supervision of the Committee on Experi- 
mental Curriculum. They are taught either by one 
person conversant with the fields included, or bya 
staff recruited from two or more departments. 


THe CuRRICULUM 


In the freshman year the student takes 4-hour 
courses in basic communications, beginning Spanish 
or French, survey of physical science, history of 
civilization, and the regular required course in 
physical education. In the sophomore year he 
continues his foreign language and physical educa 
tion and takes a survey of biological science, a 
social science survey, and either 3 or 4 hours of 
electives. At the end of his sophomore year he has 
fulfilled the requirements for graduation in English 
composition, foreign language, laboratory science, 
and social science. During the junior and senior 
years the student completes the 6-hour requirement 
in philosophy-religion and the requirement for major 
and minor specialization in his chosen fields. 

While this “general education” curriculum would 
be valuable to all students, it increases the number 
of required courses and interferes with the early 
beginning of specialization now required in certail 
fields. Consequently, those who plan to major if 
physics, chemistry, mathematics, home economics, 
premedical science, or music cannot take the “general 
education” curriculum and still complete their work 
for graduation in the usual program of 124 hour, 
extending over a 4-year period. 


SELECTION OF STUDENTS 
All students entering DePauw as freshmen may 
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apply for admission to this curriculum, although 
only 50 are accepted. Those who are admitted are 
chosen so as to obtain an enrollment which is a 
cross section of the freshman class. ‘They are 
expected to continue in the curriculum until the 
end of their sophomore year. 

Since, for the present, beginning courses in French 
and Spanish are the only language courses offered in 
the freshman year of the experimental curriculum, 
no student is expected to apply for admission to the 
program who wishes either to continue French or 
Spanish started in high school or to meet his college 
language requirements by studying German, Greek, 
or Latin. 





Summer Schools in Britain 


ENCOURAGED BY THEIR SUCCESS during the past 2 
years, British universities, in cooperation with the 
Institute of International Education, New York, 
and the British Council, are expanding their program 
of summer schools for overseas students in 1949. 
The number of courses will be increased and pro- 
vision made for a larger number of American stu- 
dents. In 1947, only the Universities of Oxford and 
Birmingham arranged summer schools for overseas 
students, but in 1948 over 500 students from over- 
seas were received by seven British universities. 

Nine universities are arranging schools for next 
year. They will all be held from July 10 through 
August 20. The courses will cover studies of 
English social life, English literature, democratic 
government in Britain, British industrial develop- 
ment, town planning, modern European civilization, 
and ancient Greece. The courses are intended 
primarily for graduates and teachers who have had 
previous study in the subjects offered, but in some 
cases undergraduates in their junior or senior years, 
with good academic records, will be able to attend. 

The cost of the courses, including tuition and 
maintenance for the 6 weeks will be from $216 to 
$264. In addition, there will be the cost of travel. 
A few scholarships, some all inclusive, others for 
travel only, will be available to highly qualified 
applicants. It is reported that the schools will be 
recognized by the Veterans’ Administration for 
grants under the GI Bill of Rights. Application for 
a supplementary certificate of eligibility should be 
made to the VA. 

Students who complete their courses to the satis- 
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faction of their tutors will be given certificates of 
attendance. Those who desire to qualify for credits, 
under the system in use in the United States, should 
make the necessary arrangements with the registrar 
of their own home universities. 

All enquiries about the summer schools should be 
made to the Institute of International Education at 
2 West Forty-fifth Street, New York, N. Y. All 
applications must be received by the Institute by 
March 1, 1949, and candidates will be informed of 
the result of their applications by April 1, 1949. 
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Non-Government Publications 


Education for the Health Services, by George St. J. 
Perrott, John T. O’Rourke, Lucile Petry, and E. 
Richard Weinerman. Albany 1, N. Y., Bureau of 
Publications, State Education Department, 1948. 


170 p. Paper. 40 cents. (Legislative Document, 
1948, No. 32.) 


One of the reports to the Temporary Commission on the Need 
for a State University created by the New York State Legislature 
in 1946. Evaluates the needs of the State of New York for 
personnel in the health fields and for health services of various 
kinds. Examines the prospect of meeting needs with present 
facilities and submits proposals for expansion and improvement of 
existing institutions devoted to education for the health services. 
New methods of making health services available to the people are 
proposed and described in considerable detail. Indicates medical, 
dental, and nursing education facilities and regional medical 
centers. Also contains list of references in the fields studied. 


Inequality of Opportunity in Higher Education: A 
Study of Minority Group and Related Barriers to 
College Admission, by David Berkowitz, with 
Supplementary Studies by E. Franklin Frazier and 
Robert D. Leigh. Albany 1, New York, Bureau of 
Publications, State Education Department, 1948. 
Paper, 35 cents. (Legislative Documenc 1948, No. 
33.) 

One of the reports to the Temporary Commission on the Need 
for a State University created by the New York State Legislature 
in 1946. Deals principally with problems concerning discrimina- 
tion against members of minority groups. The emphasis is on 


the policies and practices in colleges and universities in New York 
State that tend to limit the admission of members of such groups. 
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Joint Committee Report on Extension Programs, 
Policies, and Goals. Washington, United States 
Government Printing Office, August 1948. 72 p. 
Paper. 


Report of Joint Committee of the United States Department of 
Agriculture and the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities appointed in October 1946, to study the policies and 
programs of the Cooperative Extension Service. Discusses: 
Accomplishments in extension work to date; its objectives and 
scope; United States Department of Agriculture and college 
relationships in extension work; relations with other agencies and 
groups; the Extension Service within the Department of Agricul- 
ture; its place in the colleges; teaching methods and procedures in 
extension; training and professional status of extension workers; 
financing, trends, and outlook for extension. 


Matching Needs and Facilities in Higher Education, 
by Floyd W. Reeves, Algo D. Henderson, and Philip 
A. Cowen. Albany 1, N. Y.: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, State Education Department, 1948. 126 
p. Paper, 35 cents. (Legislative Document, 1948, 
No. 31). 


One of the reports to the Temporary Commission on the Need 
for a State University created by the New York State Legislature 
in 1946. A digest of materials prepared by the authors or con- 
sultants deals with the academic, economic, and geographic bar- 
riers standing in the way of youth seeking higher education in the 
State. Describes higher-education facilities available and makes 
suggestions for meeting the needs of youth and of the State for 
post-high-school education. 


Nursing for the Future, by Esther Lucile Brown. 
New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1948. 198 


p. $2. 


This report prepared for the National Nursing Council attempts 
to discover how education for the profession of nursing can be 
molded to meet the increasing needs of society. The study, 
financed by the Carnegie Corporation, gave consideration to the 
expansion of health services; future demand for nursing care; 
differentiation of nursing service according to function; future role 
of the professional nurse; education for practical and graduate 
bedside nurses; education for the professional nurse, including 
discussion of need for both academic and professional training; 
requirements for establishing sound professional nursing schools. 
In the final chapter, “ Resources for the Future,” existing collegiate 
schools are contrasted with resources needed. Recruitment for 
nursing education and service is also given attention. 


Plans of Purpose, by L. K. Sillcox. Lafayette, 
Ind., Purdue University, October 12, 1948. 26 p. 
Paper. [Can be obtained from the Dean of Engi- 
neering, Purdue University.] 


An address to engineering students of Purdue University dealing 
with some problems of the philosophy of living. 


Public Education in New Mexico. Nashville, Tenn., 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Division of 
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Surveys and Field Services, 1948. 420 p. Paper, 


A report of the New Mexico Educational Survey Board. Part 
I includes an analysis of: State, county, and district organization 
and administration; curriculum and instruction; teacher personnel; 
school buildings and equipment; pupil transportation; and school 
finance of public elementary and secondary education in New 


Mexico. Part II reports the survey of higher education in New 
Mexico; includes a review of: The present pattern of higher 
education; organization and administration of higher education 
in the State; the curriculum offerings of the various institutions; 
the provisions for teacher education; and methods of financing 
higher education within the State. A 78-page digest of the 
survey, containing a summary of each chapter of the report and 
of all recommendations of the survey staff, is also available. 


Teacher Education and Visual Education for the 
Modern School, by John S. Carroll. San Diego 1, 
Calif.; Office of the Superintendent of Schools (209 
Civic Center), September 1948. 166 p. Paper. 
(Education Monograph No. 16). 


Examines trends in visual education that may have some in- 
fluence on teacher education program:. Compares visual educa- 
tion programs in modern schools with those in teacher education 
institutions. Contains data obtained from use of a pictorial score 
card on visual education sent to 372 teacher education institutions 
and from case studies made of selected teacher education institu- 
tions. Offers an outline for a one-semester three-unit course in 
visual education for teacher training institutions. Contains 
annotated bibliography. 
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